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EDITORIAL COMMENT 

Here's wishing each and all a Merry Christmas and 



a Happy New Year. 



This number concludes our fifth volume. 



Our January number will be a special number de- 
voted in the main to Measurements in Secondary 
Education. 



Moral Education 

The discussion of "Moral Education in Secondary 
Schools," concluded in this issue, points out again the 
universally recognized importance of building moral 
quality in public school pupils, and the wide differences 
of opinion as to the best means for accomplishing this 
purpose. Perhaps a considerable number of the diffi- 
culties in the way of agreement as to methods would 
disappear if more exact definitions of moral character- 
istics were first agreed upon. 

The use of so-called intelligence tests has demon- 
strated that pupils of the same age, or of the same 
school grade, differ widely in their abilities to recog- 
nize and act upon the relations, meanings, and implica- 
tions of the things they read. No doubt there are just 
as great differences in their abilities to recognize the 
social significance and consequences of their own acts. 
An enormous amount of effort is probably wasted by 
attempts to base moral habits and feelings on intellectual 
discriminations which are not even possible in the pupils 
taught. Relative moral worth in an individual is not 
measured by the extent to which he is less responsive 
than the average person to the social significance of his 
conduct, but by the extent to which he is less respon- 
sive than others who have the same degree of intellec- 
tual appreciation of the implications of that conduct. — 
M. R. T. 



The Lohr Latin Form TeSt 

We are reprinting in this number the Lohr Latin 
Form Test which was first published in the columns 
of The Journal in November and December, 1918. 
Our supply of those two issues has long since been 
exhausted, and requests for them continue to come. 
It is in response to this demand that we are reprinting 
the test in its original form. In this connection it 
should be added that the the Lohr test was used as 
the basis of the Lohr-Latshaw test recently published 
by the School of Education of the University of 
North Carolina. 



The Exceptional Challenge in N. C. 

The outlook for the trained worker in the field of 
education was never better in North Carolina than at 
present. The people of the state have by their votes 
ratified every big constructive program for education 
that has been submitted to them within the past dec- 
ade. They have realized that in order to provide ade- 
quate educational facilities for the youth of the state 
they must spend vast sums of money, and this they 
have resolved to do. Moreover, they have realized 
that the business of education has grown to such pro- 
portions and has become so complex that trained edu- 
cational experts have become necessary. And further 
they have shown a willingness to follow intelligent 
educational leadership. They are no longer willing to 
trust to untried and untrained people the responsibility 
for directing the expenditure of the vast sums of 
money that they are now investing in education, for 
they know that such persons are not capable of invest- 
ing these funds or directing the expenditure of them 
wisely and economically. They have had it written 
into the law, therefore, that those who direct the edu- 
cational work must be trained for their jobs, because 
they have realized that the work of directing the edu- 
cation of the youth of the state is too important and 
too fundamental a matter for the welfare and progress 
of the commonwealth to leave it to the direction of 
people untrained for the task. And so the positions of 
educational responsibility in North Carolina — and they 
are many — are no longer open to the novice, the un- 
trained, the inexperienced. Herein lies a great oppor- 
tunity for young men of ability and character who are 
willing to equip themselves for big jobs in the educa- 
tional field. Here is a real challenge to the young men 
and young women of North Carolina. Will they 
accept it?— N. W. W. 



